RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

names in politics, letters, the arts, medicine, the bar, the most powerful
names in finance and the world of business, the most remarkable of the
visiting foreigners (who indeed were often visiting merely for the occa-
sion), the most promising or able among the young, the richest among
the rich, the idlest among the idle, the most upper of crusts among
the aristocracy, the most fashionable people in the world, who were
to be seen climbing the stairs, jostling each other, herding together,
embracing, smiling, toadying, staring at each other and hating each
other.

The publication of a book, the first-night of a film, the hundredth
performance of a play, the return of an explorer, the departure of a
diplomat, the opening of a picture gallery, a new record set up by a
pilot, all these were excuses for a party.

Every week some new clique, provided it was supported by the Press,
revealed genius which failed to last two months, stifled by its own
success like a torch by its own smoke.

Paris then displayed in the matter of dresses, jewels and ornaments
all that art and fashion could devise. Taste and imagination, as well
as money, were lavished on clothes, decor and display.

It was a fabulous Vanity Fair whose like the world had perhaps
never seen! What inner urge drove these people on to entertain each
other, invite each other, reply to invitations, pretend to be enjoying
themselves when they were bored to death, dance out of politeness
with partners whom they disliked, abstain discreetly from dancing with
those they desired, become annoyed if they were omitted from a list,
but groan whenever they received another invitation card, applaud
books and authors whom they despised, be despised by the very people
they applauded, lavish smiles on people who were indifferent to them,
protest their dislike of society, their boredom with the fashionable
world, and yet dissipate in these strange frolics their time, their strength
and their money?

It was in this fair, where everyone was at once patron and petitioner,
salesman and customer, that the most subtle form of barter in the
world was carried on: that of power and celebrity.

Success and power are not, as is generally supposed, articles that are
sold; they are exchanged.

There are far fewer of the corrupt, of monopolists, of holders of
benefices, of paid sycophants, and out-and-out prostitutes than people
pretend.

The rules of the game are much more subtle; it is a matter of
reciprocity, a labour of human spiders, in which each one, to manufac-
ture his own web, must allow his feet to be caught in the webs of others.
Vanity Fair was also a market of women and boys, for power and
success, when all is said and done, are but rights to love, except in
extreme cases, when they replace love.
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